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ABSTRACT . L . . 

Despite the success of some antipoverty programs, it 

is not evident that conditions in poverty areas have improved; in 
fact, some indicators show that living conditions in the slums are 
worsening, one of the biggest difficulties is a lack of data on t_e 
nature of, and solutions to, the problems of these areas. Frequently 
revised data at least as comprehensive as that provided by the 
decennial census are needed. This project was designed to determine 
possible means of gathering the needed data so that program planners 
could make decisions based on facts instead of intuition. Althoug 
this is a case study of an inner-city poverty area in Philadelphia, 
it can be generalized to describe any similar urban area. Both the 
need for data and the methodology for establishing a manpower 
information system are developed from a broad perspective. Several 
data sources are compared in the second volume of this study, which 
is available as VT 011 115. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and Industry, Bur- 
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own judgment freely; therefore, points of view or opinions stated in 
this document do not necessarily represent the official position or 
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FOREWORD 



This report summarizes the findings o£ a research 
project which has explored the informational needs of, 
and potential data sources for, manpower development 
and service programs in urban poverty areas. 1 The pro 
ject, conducted under the terms of a research contract 
between the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Institute for Research on Human Resources of 
The Pennsylvania State University, has Md as its pri- 
mary objective an investigation of prospects for the 
provision of the data needed and not currently avail- 
able for planning, conducting and evaluating progiams 



1 A supplementary report containing additional detail 
on the nature and limitations of specif c oc ^1 data 
resources has also been issued. See. Loui 5 Levine, 
John H. Norton and Carol Popet, Manp ower Information 

for Urban Poverty Areas,, Vol. II, An ppTf adclrh t 

nf T.nc al Data Resources i n Philadelphia ., 

University “Park: the Pennsylvania State University, 

Institute for Research on Human Resources, 1969. 
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of community manpower services 



and manpower - related 



activities. In particular 9 it has been concerned 
with the nature and potential availability of such 
population and manpower data as are generated as by 
products of the day-to-day operations of governmen- 
tal and private agencies serving the residents of 
poverty areas. Also of importance has been the 
question of whether such information, coupled with 
data from more standard statistical sources (i.e,, 



censuses and sample surveys), might possibly serve 
as the basis for a system of current estimates' of 
the economic and demographic characteristics of ur 



ban poverty neighborhoods. 

The geographic focus of the research has been 
the major inner-city poverty area of north- central 
Philadelphia, a community of more than three hun- 
dred thousand persons, relatively homogeneous with 
respect to its population characteristics and eco- 
nomic problems yet large and diverse enough in its 
needs for manpower services to present the likeli- 
hood that the research findings may have relevance 

to all urban poverty areas. 

It should be emphasised that the research has 
been purely methodological in nature and principally 
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concerned with those types of data that assist in the 
iden ' if icat ion of the nature and magnitude of area man- 
power problems rather than with the problems themselves 
or with the activities designed for their solution. 

The staff of the project has been a group of per- 
sons from various universities and with various spe- 
cializations in economics, education, social work, ur- 
ban sociology and statistical theory and methods. It 
has included Dr, Louis Levine of The Pennsylvania State 
University, Project Director; Dr. John H. Norton from 
The George Washington University, Assistant Director 
and Statistician; Mr. Dennis Clark of Temple Univer- 
sity’s Center for Community Studies; Mr. James B. 

Mac Rue and Mr. Samuel Sylvester of Lincoln University, 
and Mr. Ernest Betcke, Mr. Samuel DiRoberto and Miss 
Carol Popet from The Pennsylvania State University. 

All of these have been actively engaged in research at 
the agency level. In addition, a number of students 
have served as research assistants, the principal 
among them being Miss Rona Zucker of The Pennsylvania 
State University and Mr. Carl Fink and Mr. Charles 
Qewel of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Especially in its planning stages, the research 
has profited greatly from consultations between the 
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staff and many individuals at all levels of federal, 
state and local government, in private agencies serv- 
ing the geographic area studied, and in the local uni- 
versities. Mr. Vladimir D. Chavrid and members of his 
staff of the United States Employment Service and the 
late Mr. N, John P. McHenry and others of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security have been particu- 
larly helpful. Much useful advice and relevant factual 
information has also been obtained from many others in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the various federal agencies wi Lh responsibil- 
ities for urban programs. The debt is even greater at 
the local level, for it is obvious- -most especially so 
in the data inventory stage- -that no research project 
such as this one could have been completed without the 
active cooperation and assistance of the many persons, 
ranging in rank from heads of agencies and directors 
of research to interviewers, counselors and statistical 
clerks, who have given generously of their time and 
have provided access to their files ^ Mr, Daniel Fas- 
ciono, for example , Director of Administrative and 
Survey Research for the Philadelphia Board of Education, 
provided not only valuable advice but also such materials 
as indexed sets of the standard forms used by the school 
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system. With the assistance of his staff, he arranged 
the necessary visits to schools and interviews with 
principals, statistical personnel and others involved 
with the several data- generating activities of the pub- 
lic school operations. Similar acknowledgment should 
be paid to Mr. Henry Hasehke of the District Office of 
the State Employment Service, Mr. Benjamin Rosenberg 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Dr. 

F, Herbert Colwell of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health, Captain James Herron of the Philadelphia 
Police Department, Mr. Bertram Todd of the Philadelphia 
mrtment of Finance, and their many counterparts in 



the scores of other agencies visited. 

The list of names of persons who were interviewed 
or who otherwise assisted in the efforts of research is 
far too long to permit individual citations here; they 
would number several hundred. But their help has been 
deep i y appreciated. And the willing cooperation re- 
ceived from so many has been, in itself, a significant 
indication of the major concern which exists for the 
serious inadequacies of currently available urban man- 
power data. 

Responsibility for any deficiencies of the pres c 
report must, of course, lie with the members of the 
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project's staff , For the- the research has been a i 
and fascinating opportunity to study at first hand-- 
at the level of minute detail that constitutes stati 
tical measurement- -the complexities of modern urban 
problems and the programs that seek their solution. 
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CHAPTER 1 

MANPOWER INFORMATION AND URBAN PROBLEMS 

The experience of recent government programs for 
the alleviation of urban poverty has amply confirmed 
the inadequacy of present information, both on the na- 
ture of poverty- area problems and. on the means to their 
solutions. Despite the obvious successes of some pro- 
grams in raising individual incomes and living stand- 
ards by such expedients as the creation of new jobs 
and the training of persons to fill them, there is no 
truly conclusive evidence that poverty-area conditions 
have materially improved. Indeed, some statistical 
jiig asures of poverty, su ch as numb ers on welfare rolls, 
indicate an increase rather than a reduction of the 
serious problems of the urban slums whose disrupting 
influences on the economic life of the major cities of 
the United States serve to amplify the already urgent 
demands for greater effectiveness in campaigns against 
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poverty. Most types of antipoverty programs, therefore, 
seem likely to be continued at great and enlarging costs, 
even though it becomes increasingly evident that there is 
no immediate way in which to demonstrate adequately theii 
effectiveness or lack of it. Are the programs having the 
results they were designed to produce? Do the results 
justify the costs? Which of the alternative- -or compet- 
itive- -programs are best suited to accomplish a particu- 
lar aim? Have program resources been properly allocated 
among areas and population groups? Such questions are 
more and more often raised; and the lack of adequate an- 
swers constitutes one of the least recognized, most im- 
portant and, perhaps, most complex of the obstacles to be 
faced in the conduct of the war on poverty. 



MANPOWER PROGRAMS AND THE NEED FOR INFORMATION 

The goals of manpower programs for poverty areas are 
clear and simple: more and better jobs for a growing and 

inadequately utilized work force, and greater opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of the skills and other requi- 
sites to fill such jobs. Yet the progress toward these 
goals has proved difficult, frustrating and often unsat :i.s 
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factory. Traditional government policies of economic 
stimulation of the dema.a for labor have had little or 
no impact on the residents of the urban slums, at least 
if the all too infrequent surveys of employment experi- 
ence in poverty areas can be believed. Such surveys 
continue to show intolerably high rates of unemployment 
and. non-participation in the labor force, while substan- 
tial numbers of jobs remain unfilled. The evidence in- 
dicates malfunctioning- -in poverty areas at any rate-- 
of what lias been thought to be a relatively automatic 
economic system that matches jobs with a labor supply 
competent to fill them- 

Recent legislation has recognized this failure; and 
radical changes have taken place in the programs that 
provide manpower services to the residents of poverty, 
areas. For example, no longer are such services as in- 
dividual counseling and job placement available only to 
those who seek them out (the poverty-area resident was 
rarely found who was aware either of their availability 
or usefulness); rather they are taken directly to the 
individuals who need them, and that in the very neighbor- 
hoods where they reside. Moreover, the services them- 
selves are no longer limited to the conventional ones of 
counseling and placement; the spectrum of needs inherent 
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in. assisting an individual to reach employable status 
ranges from training in skills and work habits through 
help with immediate health or financial problems. Not 
the least of the complications to be encountered in pro- 
viding manpower services thus broadly defined are those 
of obtaining cooperation between the variety of special- 
ized manpower, welfare, health and social service agen- 
cies , all of whom might, have an essential contribution 
to make in finding employment for a single individual. 

It is the unconventional nature of such programs 
and services and the lack of precedent foi them that 
complicate the problem of providing the information 
suitable for their proper planning, adequate administra- 
tion and significant evaluation. Data on the needs of 
the potential clientele, on their personal, economic 
and social characteristics, and even on their geograph- 
ic location are almost entirely lacking. The only regu- 
lar and comprehensive measurements of population and 
labor force characteristics for poverty-area residents 
are those of the decennial censuses, data which have 
been largely obsolete for operational purposes by the 
time of their publication. The program planner or ad- 
ministrator has been forced, in the main, to work with 
little or no information other than that provided by his 
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own necessarily limited personal experience. Ideally, 
population data for program planning and management 
should at least have the scope and comprehensiveness 
of the data provided by the decennial censuses, al- 
though greater detail and curre- y would be desirable. 
The censuses do not enquire sufficiently into the var- 
ious impediments to individual employment, and they 
cannot, therefore, provide statistical bases for such 
fundamental acts as the determination of the particu- 
lar needs for manpower services in various population 
groups and in different geographic areas or of priori- 
ties in the allocation of services among those groups 
and areas. 1 Nor have means been found to make it eco- 
nomically practical to provide current census or other 
household survey data at intervals frequent enough to 
permit the adaptation of programs to changing conditions 



1 Without doubt, sample surveys, such as those that were 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor in ten ur- 
ban areas in November of 1966, would be_ capable or 
supplying most of the necessary population data; but 
their prohibitive costs make them unlikely sources of 
information on the detailed characteristics of indi- 
viduals in the many small areas for which manpower 
programs must be formulated. Moreover, the variation 
of service needs among population groups and geograp i 
ic areas makes estimates for the nation's overall ur- 
ban poverty-area population of little usefulness in 
planning individual area programs . 
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in the areas which they serve. While any demand for 
greater currency of census data may seem naively ide- 
alistic, nevertheless it has become more and more evi- 
dent that the annual provision of current population 
characteristics should be the minimal requirement if 
programs are to be directed toward existing and emerg- 
ing problem situations rather than toward those of 
the past. 

If information on the population is of critical 
importance in the effort to improve the employability 
of the present and potential labor supply of the pov- 
erty areas, data are no less significant which reveal 
the demand for labor as evidenced by measures of cui - 
rent employment opportunities and projections of 
trends for the future; and information on specific 
services rendered and on their effectiveness is an 
equally obvious prerequisite for efficient administra- 
tion of poverty programs and for realistic evaluations 
of their achievements. 

It is clear that the success of the battle against 
poverty demands, in part, the expansion of the existing 
urban manpower data system. In addition, the system 
must be made flexible enough to facilitate coordination 
and collaboration between the many agencies whose ser- 
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vices and activities are relevant to the ultimate solu- 
tions of poverty-area problems. Not only must provision 
be made for the data requirements of local organizations 
with direct operational responsibilities m the areas 
they serve, but also for additional specialized needs 
of state and federal agencies --of which many of the 
local organizations are components -- in their planning, 
budgeting and other managerial activities. 



SOURCES AND SYSTEMS OF URBAN MANPOWER DATA 

It has been observed that, with the exception of 
such occasional sample surveys as those conducted by 
the United States Department of Labor in ten urban areas 
in November, 1966, only the decennial censuses of popu- 
lation offer statistics that begin to approach the de- 
gree of detail and comprehensiveness necessary to the 
planning and administration of manpower programs. This 
statement is hardly meant to imply that survey and cen- 
sus data are unusable for the purpose. With thei* abil 
ity to provide reliable information on entire popula- 
tions, surveys and censuses can and must continue to 
play a critical role in any information system devised 
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to meet the requirements of poverty-area programs. How 
ever, because of the costliness and, therefore, the infre- 
quency of their provision, the data that they pi educe can 
make little more than a slight contribution to program 
evaluation. Even if data as detailed as those projected 
for the 1970 Census were available today, the information 
would still be insufficient (because of the limited num- 
ber of questions that can be asked on the Census forms} 
on the specific needs of the poverty-area population and 
on the extent to which existing programs have met them. 

It is obvious that other means must be found to fill the 
demands for additional detail and for current population 
statistics during the intervals between publications of 
the findings of censuses and surveys. 

One possible source of population data has long been 
known to lie within the very activities that provide man- 
power services; for every individual person who applies 
to them- -job seekers, students, welfare cases and many 
others- -must invariably complete a lengthy application 
form,, or other such record, which may often contain more 
detail in questions on manpower characteristics than ap- 
pears in conventional population surveys. The data so 

needs of the agencies; and, 
occass ionally permit, they are 



acquired serve the working 
when statistical resources 
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tabulated as indicators o£ the characteristics of that par- 
ticular segment of the population that receives the agen- 
cies' services. Yet these important records remain noth- 
ing more than strictly operational documents, eventually 
retired from the agencies' active files. Their potential 
usefulness in supplying the critical need for. general popu- 
lation information goes unconsidered. This is partly due 
to the natural j and somewhat justifiable, skepticism of 
the experienced statistician who recognizes the problems 
of comparability, comprehensiveness and accessibility in- 
herent in the use of agency records , But the fact remains 
that supplementary sources of population data must be found 
and, in the absence of other alternatives, there may be no 
choice but to devise means to open the way to the consid- 
eration and use of operationally derived data for program 
management and general statistical purposes. 

THE NORTH PHILADELPHIA PROJECT: RESEARCH ON 
THE FEASIBILITY OF A POVERTY-AREA DATA SYSTEM 

The identification of the specific dimensions of the 
various information problems thus far described and of the 
possibilities fox' their solution was the principal motive 
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of the research whose findings are reported here . It was 
clear that first-hand inspection of existing information 
systems was essential if the limitations of available data 
and the prospects for improving them were to be discovered. 
To this end it was necessary to select a geographic focus, 
a community which would be representative of most majoi 
urban poverty areas and whose population and service pro 
grams would be diverse enough to ensure a full spectrum of 
data potentials and difficulties to be met. 

Such an area is the north- central section of Philadel- 



phia, Pennsylvania, a poverty neighborhood with a popula- 
tion of more than 300,000 persons which is, as far as it 
is known, relatively homogeneous with respect to manpower 
characteristics and economic problems, and which is served 
by literally hundreds of public and private manpower and 
manpower-related organizations - -if one counts all the agen 
cies , from the giant public school system to the neighbor- 
hood welfare and social services, who contribute to the 
education, training, counseling and job placement of the 
citizens. The "North City" poverty neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia was therefore chosen for study;! and all of its 



1 A more specific definition of the "North City" area and 
of the logic that dictated its choice for the project 
appears in the subsequent chapter. 
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manpower activities were recognized as potential producers, 
as well as consumers, of the much sought after data. 

The immediacy of the data needs and consideration of 
the costs of the research and of the time limits placed 
upon it dictated a pragmatic approach to meeting the goals 
of the project. It seemed appropriate to begin by making 
as exhaustive an inventory and appraisal as possible of 
"North City” data currently or potential? v available from 
censuses, special surveys and the records and reports of 
all the area’s manpower and other related agencies, A 
comparison of the known data needs with the results of 
the inventory was expected to reveal what missing informa- 
tion might be most profitably acquired and, perhaps, to 
point out the most efficient means to acquire it. 

Before such an inventory could be conducted among the 
agencies at the local level, however, it. was obviously 
necessary to hold a series of conferences and interviews 
with, persons in federal and state manpower and statistical 
agencies in order to explore the data problems from their 
points of view, to gain additional insights into the na- 
ture and organization of the various manpower programs, 
and to secure the cooperation of the agencies themselves. 
Similar interviews were equally necessary in the Philadel- 
phia area, not only with officials of the manpower and 
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manpower - rc la tod agencies, but also with other government 
personnel, community leaders and university researchers 
familiar with the area manpower situation. This prelimi- 
nary phase of the project's operations also included a 
search for any existing special tabulations of Census or 
survey data pertaining to North Philadelphia. 

The limited resources of the project made it infea 
sible to consider in detail such data on general area 
economic conditions for the "North City" as, for example, 
types and levels of business and industrial activity , al 
though they are, indeed, relevant to manpower planning. 
Rather, it. was deemed advisable to concentrate less on 
aspects of the demand for labor than on aspects of the 
labor supply itself for which accurate data are lacking 
at a time when they are most critically wanted: statistics 

on the poverty -area population and labor force, such, as 
numbers of residents of particular areas by age, sex, 
race or minority group, income, education and the many 
other categories relevant to determinations of employ a 

bility or employment status. 

Early in the course of the subsequent investigation 
of local agency data, it became evident that the scores 
of small agencies serving the "North City" area had nei 
ther the volume of activities nor the quality of detailed 



information necessary to be regarded as having any imme- 
diate potential as statistical sources. Hence, attention 
was focused upon the data systems of the large public agen 
cies whose quantities of statistical information and stand 
ardized forms and reports most easily lend themselves to 
processing and assembly. Even here, certain difficulties 
became apparent at the outset. There was no consistent 
pattern of service-area jurisdictions that coincided with 
either the "North City" area or with its component parts , 
and thus was eliminated .the possibility of using existing 
tabulations from the chosen agencies' recurring adminis- 
trative reports to reveal the population characteristics 
of the neighborhood. In addition, problems arose from 
the fact that poverty -area residents themselves were not 
always necessarily confined in their service-seeking ac- 
tivities to the agencies' jurisdictional boundaries or 
even to those of the "North City." indeed, some agency 
services are offered to residents of any area at all, 
without restrictions. It immediately became clear that 
research would have to be concentrated upon primary rec- 
ords and upon the problems of aggregating the informa- 
tion from such records into totals for the poverty neigh- 
borhood on the basis of individually listed addresses of 



residence . 
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At this stnge of the research it was particularly 
disappointing to find that, while relevant manpower data 
arc abundant in agency records, almost none are currently 
tabulated. The absence of tabulations for the poverty 
area or for any of its parts proved a major obstacle for 
the project, since it had been hoped to demonstrate the 
potential usefulness of the data for a comprehensive in- 
formation system through the construction of estimates of 
particular population characteristics. Even more naive 
had been the hope to test such estimates against infor- 
mation from alternative source* as a check on their 
adequacy. It was, of course, discovered that there was 
:,io relevant information from alternative sources. 

Nevertheless , as will be seen from the discussions 
in the chapters that follow, there are still ample 
grounds for the belief that data from agency sources can 
and will play a major part in solutions to the urban data 
problems. For such data exist ill truly massive quantities 
and can be made accessible for any area. Furthermore, 
for the present at least, their translation into usable 
estimates, although no simple process, appears to be 
the only economically practicable means to supply the 
information so critically needed for poverty- area programs 
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CHAPTER 2 

DEFINING POVERTY AREAS: 

ALTE NATIVE CONCEPTS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS, 



Few are the people who cannot describe with ease 
and accuracy the slum or the ghetto, as the uiban pov 
erty area has been named. It is a sort of city within 
a city; and in the nation’s major centers it becomes 
increasingly true that its residents are non-white. 

It is characterized by the low incomes of its inhabit- 
ants, by generally substandard housing and by a variety 
of economic and social conditions that are in part the 
cause and in part the effect of poverty: high unemploy- 
ment, low educational attainment and a high incidence 

of health and social problems. 

In Philadelphia, as in most cities of comparable 
size, there is more than one such area. To the .north 
of the city's downtown business district, somewhat 
separated from it by a narrow band of commercial, 
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industrial and park areas, and extending from the Delaware 
to the Schuylkill Rivers, there lies a slum area which con- 
tains perhaps twenty percent of the city's population and 
which is in reality a collection of communities including 
enclaves of low- income whites and Spanish- speaking gioups 
among its preponderantly negro residents. To the west of 
the business district and on the other side of the Schuyl- 
kill River, there is a second largely non-white area with 
somewhat less than half the population of the first; and 
adjoining the business district to the south and southwest 
is yet a third of approximately the size of the second. 
There are still other sections of the city, "poverty pock- 
ets" as they are sometimes rather pathologically called, 
whose relatively small populations have essentially the 
same characteristics and problems as those of the major 



slums . 

It is the sheer size of the major poverty areas- -in 
Philadelphia, for example, the individual population of 
each of the three major poverty areas exceeds that of any 
Pennsylvania city except Pittsburgh- - and the heterogeneity 
of their needs for manpower and other services that have 
generated the need for explicit definition of the term 
"poverty area." Obviously, the limited amount of funds 
available for the various antipoverty programs has neces- 
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s i tatcd concentration of effort on those areas where 
the needs arc greatest. Moreover, the requirements of 
efficient program management and administration in the 
rendering of services to so many persons has, in turn , 
necessitated the clear delineation of a number of ad- 
ministrative districts for cit --wide programs. And, 
finally, the decentralization of manpower services to 
the poverty neighborhoods themselves has made the need 
for geographic definition of districts all the more 
imperative . 



POVERTY AREAS AND 

TRADITIONAL STATISTICAL AREA CONCEPTS 

Population and manpower data are essentially totals 
obtained from counting persons with varying character- 
istics (age 3 sex, race, occupation and the like) and 
classifying them into groups according to the charac- 
teristics thus statistically portrayed and according to 
specified geographical areas. As an example of such 
data, a certain number of persons are unemployed at a 
given time in the United States as a whole, in any one 
state, in a metropolitan area, in a county or a city. 
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and so on down to such basic units of area as the cen- 
sus tract, a somewhat arbitrarily defined geographic 
entity which may or may not follow political or natural 
boundaries and which usually has a population of about 
4,000 persons. None of these areas is necessarily a 
poverty area, of course; and only the metropolitan areas 
consistently defined on the basis of economic, as 
well as political boundaries. 



Area Labor Markets and 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 



The concept of a labor market is a useful eco- 
nomic fiction. Unlike most markets, it neither phys- 
ically exists nor deals with homogeneous and easily 
identifiable commoditic'* . Hardly fictional, however, 
are the geographical dimensions to the process by 
which individuals offer their services and employers 
recruit persons to fill their job vacancies. And 
while some groups (especially the affluent) appear 
willing to commute longer distances to work than oth- 
ers, and while some employers likewise find it neces- 
sary to recruit outside the area to which they may be 
long, it is usually possible to draw a set of boundaries 
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around a major city such that most of the demand for la- 
bor can be filled by the available supply within them.l 
Present criteria for the establishment of a stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area have evolved over the 
last twenty years from the earlier (and still highly rel 
evant) concept of the area labor market. They require 
the presence of a central city of 50,000 or more inhab- 
itants and the inclusion of neighboring cities which 
are economically and socially integral with it. Adja- 
cent counties are also included if their labor force is 
at least seventy-five percent non- agricultural and if 
certain other criteria of urbanization and economic in 
tegration are met. 2 The areas thus defined are not en- 
tirely without their limitations, especially since 
their boundaries must follow the lines of counties 01 
of comparable geo-political entities, and since they 



A discussion of the concept of the area labor market 

and its limitations may be found in tl H ® rb ® rt _ ' 

"The Labor Force and Labor Markets, Employment Rglg_ 
tions Research, New York: Harper and Brothers , ^ 1960 , 

pp. 1-42. A lengthy bibliography of other works is 
appended to this article* 



For a more detailed definition of the concept of 
standard metropolitan statistical area, see. 
Bureau of the Budget, Standard Metropolitan 
cal Areas, Washington: Government 
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usually include far more actual area than that: within 
which jobs are in reality available to the residents 

of their urban poverty areas. 

As an example, the standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area of Philadelphia is composed of five counties 
in Pennsylvania and three in New Jersey, 1 the inclusion 
of all of which is thoroughly defensible for manpower 
and other economic analyses; for there is substantial 
commuting of workers across the county lines within 
the area and relatively little across its outer bound- 
aries. Yet it is doubtful that any substantial pro- 
portion of the "North City's" residents commutes more 
than a few miles into Philadelphia's large suburban 
periphery. Still, the concept of a metropolitan area 
is a necessary one, even though the area focus of in 
teres t for manpower planning is shifting to such larger 
multi -state economic regions as Appalachia and to the 



1 In addition to Philadelphia County with it-> moie than 
two million residents, the area includes the counties 
of Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery in Penn 
sylvania and Burlington, Camden and Gloucester in New 
Jersey. The total population is about four and a hull 
million persons. The area is somewhat interdependent 
economically with the Trenton and Wilmington metropol- 
itan areas. For a detailed discussion of the various 

interdependencies, see: Richard W. Epps * j'^al^eserve 
of Interdependence," Business Review , Federal Reserve 

Bank of Philadelphia, December, 1967 , PP • 
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very small and still relatively indeterminate urban 
poverty areas . 

The standard me tvopo3.it an statistical area as 
defined is pertinent to the present study for three 
major reasons. First, and perhaps most important in 
the analysis of poverty-area manpower problems, it will 
include the entire area within which the povcrty-aica 
work force may reasonably be expected to seek jobs 
without having to commute an excessive distance; second, 
it offers a prototype for the use of economic criteria 
in area definition; and third, it is frequently the only 
alternative conception of an urban area for which cur- 
rent and detailed manpower data are available. 



Defining an Urban Poverty Area 



Because the concept of the standard metropolitan 
statistical area has become so generally accepted, it 
may be safely assumed that, when statistics for an area 
such as metropolitan Philadelphia are published by the 
Bureau of the Census, the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security or other agencies, the data pertain to 
the standard eight-county area (unless a statement to 
the contrary is made). Unfortunately, no such generally 
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acceptable definition exists for poverty areas. Natu- 
rally, they will require identification on the basis of 
economic and social criteria; low incomes, low levels 
of education and skills, overcrowded housing, high rates 
of unemployment and of health and social problems. Also, 
there will bo evidence of the existence of a community, 
or contiguous group of communities , whose residents will 
reflect these characteristics of poverty with an appro- 
priate degree of consistency. But such criteria must 
eventually become part of a commonly recognized set of 
determinants for the geographic boundaries of poveity 



areas . 

The Bureau of the Census and other government agen- 
cies have experimented extensively in the use of 1960 
Census data as indicators of the physical location 
of poverty. 1 Sadly, their results have been far from 



1 See, for example, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Cenji 
sus of Population, Suppl ementary Reports, Pover ty Areas 
in the 100 Largest M etropolitan Areas , PC(51) - 54 , ^ Wash- 
ington: U. S. Bureau ol the Census, November 13, 1967, 
The criteria used for poverty area identif ication^were : 
(1) percent of families with money incomes under ^3000 
in 1959, (2) percent of children under eighteen years 

of age not living with both parents, (3) percent of 
persons twenty-five years old and over with less than 
eight years of schooling, (4) percent of unskilled 
males (laborers and service workers) in the employed 
civilian labor force, and (5) percent of housing units 
dilapidated or lacking some or all plumbing facilities. 
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satisfying. The individual criteria are highly incon- 
sistent as designators of an area; and, because I960 
data must be used, they fail to reflect the rapidity 
of change in the characteristics of the populations of 
many inner-city areas that results from urban renewal 
and other factors. In spite of tnesc shortcomings, 
such experimentation must be recognized as essential 
if a statistical means is to be developed for the iden- 
tification of poverty areas; and the 1960 data consti- 
tute the only available information for the purpose. 

Actually, 1960 Census data, by census tract, do 
reveal concentrations of poverty in Philadelphia in 
the three areas already described as lying to the 
north, west and south of the central business district. 1 
The existence of these concentrations may be seen at 
a glance in each of the three maps which follow (Fig- 
ures 1, 2 and 3) as the darkest areas near the center. 2 



1 See’ U. S. Bureau of the Census, U . S . — Censuses of 

Population and Housin g: i960, Cen sus Tracts, Final 

Repcvrt PHC(l) -116 r Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1962. 

2 These and other relevant maps appear in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Security, Manpowe r Planning Report fo r the Phila e_ 
ohia, Pennsylvania Area, Manpower Hanning Repoit 
NoT~ 2 , Washington:" U. S, Department of Labor, June, 
1968; along with data for specific poverty aieas. Stil 
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